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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
ST. MAUR. 
OR, THE CAPTIVE BABES RECOVERED. 


Among the early settlers ef our country, were 
- many French Protestants, or Huguenots, as they 
ue sometimes called, who left their native land to 
enjoy the free exercise of their religion. The Rom- 
jsh Church, being the established form of worship in 
France, those who differed from it had been fre- 
quently treated with severity. Henry the 4th of 
France, gave the Protestents permission to follow the 
dictates of theiy own consciences, and the treaty or 
covenant which promised them this liberty, was 
signed by him in the year 1598. It is known in 
history by the name of the Edict of Nantes, because 
itwas executed at that place. But Lewis 14th, de- 
termined on the conversion of those whom he con- 
sidered heretics, revoked this Edict, and a bitter 
pesecution ensued. ‘Their churches were destroy- 
ed, armed soldiers quartered in their habitations, 
theirchildren torn from them to be educated by Cath- 
olic priests, & many imprisoned and murdered. Mul- 
tiudes led from the face of a king, who instead of the 
father of his people, had become their destroyer. 
They took refuge in different parts of Europe and 
America, and their industry, integrity and piety, 
rendered them treasures to their new homes. 

Among those who became inhabitants of New- 
Eagland, a number of families commenced a set- 
tlement at Oxford, in Massachusetts, about 66 years 
after the first landing of the English at Plymouth. 
Tothe stream passing through that town, they gave 
thename of French River, which it continues to 
bear; and to protect them from the surrounding In- 
dians, erected a fort whose ruins are yet visible. 
.Theit clergyman, the Rev. Pierre Daille was dis- 
tinguished bythe firmness and meekness with which 
heendured, and counselled his people to endure, the 
hardships of emigration. With this little colony he 
eventually removed from Oxford to Boston, where 
some of their descendants continue to this day. 
Should any of my young friends, who read these 
pages, desire to see the humble stone which marks 
the grave of this good man, it may be found, togeth- 
er with that of his wife, in the Granary Burying 
Yard in Boston. 

At the period of the story which I am about to re- 
late, the Huguenots had been residents of Oxford, 
somewhat more than three years. They had erect- 
eda sufficient number of rude dwellings, and had 
made good progress in clearing and cultivating the 
earth. The close of Autumn was again approach- 
ing, and every thicket and copse assumed that vari- 
tty of hue, which gives such beauty and brilliance 
tothe forests of New-England. ‘The children of 
te colonists might be seen, bearing toward their 
homes, baskets of those nuts which were to vary the 
banquet of their winter-evenings. Ere the morning 
sun had melted the white frost from the earth, their 
little fingers, regardless of cold, were busily em- 
ployed in separating the chesnut from its armed 
sheath ; and they were delighted to trace in the pro- 
uctions of the hazle-bush, a strong resemblance 
tothe filbert of their native clime. 

It was sweet to hear their pleasant voices chat- 
tering to each other, while the more hardy ones 
climbed the lofty walnut and butternut trees, and 
shook the loaded branches for those who gathered 
beneath. It was lovely to see their healthful and 
innocent faces, like fresh flowers amid those wilds, 
80 lately tenanted by the red Indian, and the sable 

t. Among this happy group, were the little chil- 








cause he had the sole charge of them, for their mo- 
ther who was a delicate woman, and exhausted by 
the sufferings to which their persecutions had ex- 
posed them, died during the voyage to America. 
She had long been pale and feeble, and their pas- 
sage Was tedious and tempestuous. Once, when a 
violent storm arose, she sat during the whole night 
with her infant in her arms, and little Antoine, 
sometimes sleeping, and sometimes moaning, by her 
side. When the day began to dawn, she kissed the 
baby for the last time, and laid it in her husband’s 
bosom. Poor Antoine remembered as long as ke 
lived, that she clasped her cold hands upon his head, 
and said in a faint voice, as if she prayed, ‘“‘ The 
cup that my Father hath given me, shall I not driuk 
it?” and that ina few minutes she was laid down, 
motionless and dead. 

It was no wonder that St. Maur should regard 
these motherless children, the companions of his 
exile, with great tenderness. When he gave them 
permission to join the nut-gatherers, he said to An- 
toine, ‘‘ My son, watch over your sister every mo- 
ment, and return with her before the sun sets.” 
Delighted with their liberty, and with the healthful 
toil they were pursuing, Antoine and Elise, could 
not help regretting when they saw the sun decline 
toward the west. Yet obedient to their father's 
command, they took leave of their companions, 
and turned their steps homeward. They had not 
proceeded far from the forest, ere they discovered, 
at considerable distance, profuse clusters of the 
purple frost-grape, peeping out amid brown rocks, 
and faded foliage. Having still room in their bas- 
kets, they hastened to load them with this new trea- 
sure, forgetful how widely they wandered from the 
path, and that the last rays of the sun were vanish- 
ing. But as they descended towards a little dell, 
two Indians rushed from the adjoining thicket, and 
each caught one of the children in his arms. ‘An- 
toine struggled violently, and every feature was con- 
vulsed with anger. His little sister, finding that re- 
sistance was vain, became quiet; and he, recollect- 
ing to have heard that the natives of this country 
were soothed by an appearance of confidence, en- 
deavored to imitate her. But his keen eye took 
note of every angle in the path, every brook that 
they forded, every hill that was ascended; deter- 
mining if possible to effect an escape, and alternate- 
ly to lead and carry his little sister, until they should 
reach their home. 

He was grieved that night so soon came on, and 
prevented his observation of the country. The In- 
dians travelled a long time ere they halted, and then 
kindled a fire in the forest, before they prepared for 
rest. They offered the children some of the food 
which they carried with them, but Antoine refused 
to partake. His heart swelled too high to permit 
him to think of hunger. Being a bold boy, he be- 
gan to meditate the conquest of these savages, for 
he feared that their vizilance would prevent him 
from rescuing his sister, though he trusted that 
he might himself steal silently away, while they 
slept. 

‘There are but two of them, thought he, and if 
there were twenty I would save Elise. Henry the 
Great, would not have feared to undertake it, and 
I know his arm was not stronger than mine, when 





* This name is now generally written Seymour. Many of the 
Huguenot names have received some change since their residence 
among the Americans. Thus Lawrens is altered to Lawrence, 
—Jeanson to Johnson,—Rawling to Rollins,—Boutonet to 
Bardenot,— Dubelde to Doubleday,—and the ancestor of the 
excellent Governor Bowdoin, always made his signature, Pierre 
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a soldier, like my valiant ancestors, of whom my 
dear father has told me.” 

The little girl took the parched corn that was of: 
fered her; and the Indian upon whose knee she sat, 
was pleased when he saw her eat the kernels, and 
look up in his face with a reproachless eye. ‘They 
then lay down to sleep, each with a captive in his 
arms. Antoine wisely conquered his impatience, 
and remained perfectly still, until the arm which 
held him, relaxed his grasp, and deep breathings 
denoted slumber. At first, the repose of the Indian 
was disturbed, and after partially releasing his 
prisoner, he would clasp him more closely, mut- 
tering, and half opening his eyes, in broken dreams. 

Antoine waited until he slept profoundly, and 
then scarcely breathing, crept away from his side. 
He rose up, and looked around him.* Nothing was 
heard, save the sobs of those who slumbered, and 
the crackling of the fire which blazed up high and 
bright in the forest, except now and then the dis- 
tant growling and snapping of a bear, as if bereav- 
ed of her cubs. The heart of the child who had 
never at the hour of midnight been away from his 
parent’s side, might be supposed to shudder at a 
scene so awful. But anew courage kindled there, 
when he recollected that the care of his sister had 
been entrusted to him, and that his father was now 
miserable for their loss. Little Elise lay sleeping 
upon the damp ground, her head resting upon the 
bosom of the dark, red man. She seemed like a 
rose-bud, broken from its stalk, and dropped in 
some dismal vault, where the bloated toad stares at 
the strange guest, or the snake stealing from its 
nest, enfolds itin a venomous coil. Her tiny hand, 
pure as wax, was among the long, black locks of the 
Indian, and her ruby lips were slightly parted by 
her soft and quiet breathing. Her brother stood 
near her, and brushing away the thick curls, that 
clustered around his forehead, espied the tomahawks 
of their captors, hanging upon a tree. He climbed 
up to them, and not being able to ascertain which 
was the best, loaded himself with both. To de- 
scend the tree with these weapons, and yet to pre- 
serve that caution and silence, which the exigence 
demanded, was no slight undertaking for a boy of 
eight summers. 

His heart beat strong and painfully, as his foot 
was about to touch the ground. At that moment, 
one of the tomahawks fell. It struck a stone, and 
his guard awaked. What was his astonishment at 
beholding a child whom he deemed incapable of 
resistance, raising a deadly weapon, with a warrior’s 
spirit flashing from his eyes! He could not but 
gaze on him, for a moment, with admiration ; for in 
the sight of the brave he was beautiful, and the son 
of the forest respects valor even ina foe. He dis- 
armed him, but not till after many a struggle from 
the bold and disappointed boy, whom he pinion- 
ed securely, and again stretched himself upon 
his bed of turf. Antoine groaned aloud, ‘* My poor 
father,” and at last, overcome with fatigue and sor- 
row, mourned himself to sleep. But in his broken 
dreams, he started and complained almost inces- 
santly. Sometimes he vociferated, ‘‘Give me my 
father’s sword,” or, ‘‘ See! see! they have murder- 
ed Elise.” Then fancying he saw the torches of 
their friends coming in pursuit of them, he would 
exclaim, ‘this way! this way! here are the vile 
babe-stealers.”’ 

When ‘it was discovered in the Colony that the 
children of St. Maur had rot returned to their home, 
the alarm and sympathy became general. Every 


spot where it was probable they might have linger- 
Lights were seen in every di- 


ed, was explored, 
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rection to rise and vanish like the lamp of the fire- 
fiy, and for hours the woods echoed with the names 
of Antoine and Elise. 
limit of their usual walks, their little baskets were 
found overturned, and the contents scattered in 
disorder, one terrible conclusion burst upon every 
mind, that they must have been captured by the 
Indians. With the dawn of morning, the colonists 
assembled at the door of St. Maur. Some of them 
bore arms, anxious to go immediately, and rescue 
his children by force. They found their excellent 
minister already there, consulting with the agoni- 
zed father. ‘They observed that the gestures of St. 
Maur were strong, as if he argued earnestly, but 
the countenance of the sacred ‘l'eacher was fixed, 
like one who prevails. Father Daille, as he was 
called by his people, at length came forward, and 
said, ‘* My sons, it is decided that St. Maur and 
myself go, and require our lost babes of the savage 
kiag. If it be true, as we have heard, that some 
germ of goodness dwells in the heart of this fierce 
people, they will listen to a sorrowing father, and to 
aman of God. Goto your homes, and pray that 
we may find favor in their sight. We give you 
thanks for your sympathy, but the resistance unto 
blood which some of you have meditated, might end 
in the destruction of our colony. It might not re- 
store the lambs who are lost, but it would enrage 
the wolves to lay our fold desolate. Return to your 
homes, my children. Not by the sword or the bow 
can ye aid us, but by the lifting up of humble hearts 
and faithful hands.” 

The two ambassadors to the Indian king, pressed 
the hands of their friends, and departed towards the 
valiey. They continued their journey until the sun 
passed the meridian. ‘They then fortunately met 
an Indian pursuing the chase, who had occasionally 
shared their hospitality, and readily consented to 
become their guide. After travelling until they 
became weary, they met a party-of natives led by 
one who appeared to exercise the functions of a 
Chief. [lis stature was lofty, but his head declined 


like one addicted to melancholy thought, and as he 
slowly raised it, they perceived deep furrows of age 


and sorrow. [lis eye fixed sternly upon them, as 
if it unexpectedly encountered an object of dislike 
or hatred. Resting upon his musket, he scemed to 
await their approach. 

“This is our prophet,” said their guide, while he 
bent in reverence. ‘ He understands your language. 
Our people fear him. [le interprets the will of the 
Great Spirit.” 

Father Daille came forward, and spoke with the 
mildness which distinguished his character. 

‘* Prophet of the Great Spirit, we come in peace. 
We hear that thou canst reveal hidden things. 
Canst thou tell us of two wandering babes? When 
last the sun sank behind the mountain, we gather- 
ed our lambs into the fold: but these came not. 
If, in thy visions, thou hast heard the cry of the 
lost ones, we pray thee to guide a mourning fath- 
er where he may once more shelter them in his 
arms.” 

The old Indian did not answer for several min- 
utes; and then said in a hoarse, hollow tone : 

** What should the red man know of the offspring 
of his mortal enemies? What! but to appoint to 
the sword such as are for the sword; and to cast 
such as are for the burning, into the flame.” 

Father Daille replied firmly, ‘‘ Hath the Great 
Spirit, whom you call good, any delight in the blood 
of babes?) The God whom we worship hath de- 
clared that he hath no ‘pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth.’”’ 

“Go your way,” said the hoary prophet, “ and 
teach white men not to swear falsely, and -not to 
steal from the forest children the lands which their 
fathers gave. Go, and when thou hast taught them 
these things, come tell me the words of thy God, 
and I will hear them. ‘The Indian hath had no 
rest since the eye of the pale race looked upon him. 

fe asks only to hunt in his own woods; to guide 
his canoe over his own waters, as he had done from 
the beginning. But he flies, and you pursue him, 
until he hath no place even to spread out his blanket. 
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If he hide in the grave, even there his bones are 
found and cast out. Why say ye that your God 
hath made all men brethren? Your wordsand your 
ways are at war, like the flame and the waters. 
One rises up, but the other comes down and quench- 
es it.” 

The meek Christian answered, “ All white men 
obey not the truth. Sometimes when they desire to 
do good, sin overtakes them, and their hearts are 
found weak. So are some of your red men evil. 
Yet we do not condemn thy Great Spirit because 
some of his followers are false.” 

While he was speaking to the stern prophet, St. 
Maur perceived a man of noble countenance ap- 
proaching, who, from his coronet of white feathers, 
and the train that surrounded him, appeared as a 
monarch. 

He drew near, and said, ‘‘ Thou seest, King of 
the Red Men, a father in pursuit of his babes. He 
trusts himself fearlessly among your people, for he 
has heard that they will not harm the stranger in 
distress. In our native land, the king who should 
have sheltered us, sought to tear from us the com- 
forts of our religion. We could not forsake the God 
of our fathers, so we gave up the dear land of our 
birth. The ocean waves brought us to this new 
world. We seek to take the hand of our red breth- 
ren; for we area peaceful race, pure fronr the blood 
ofall men. Of my own kindred, none inhabit this 
wilderness, save two little buds of a stem that lies 
baried in the earth. Last night sadness was on my 
sleepless pillow, because I found them not. If thou 
knowest, O King, where thy people have concealed 
them, I pray thee to restore them unto me. So shall 
the Great Spirit shed his dew upon thy tender plants, 
and put strength into thy heart, when it weigheth 
down heavily in thy bosom.” 

The Indian monarch surveyed the speaker with 
a keen eye, and inquired, ‘“‘ Knowest thou this 
brow? Look in my eyes, and answer me, is their 
glance that of a stranger?” St. Maur regard- 
ing him attentively, replied, “I have no knowl- 
edge of thy countenance, save what this hour bring- 
eth me.” 

‘*The white man,” he answered, ‘‘seeth not 
like the Indian, through the disguise of garments. 
Where your ploughs wounded the bosom of the earth, 
I have stood and watched your people at their toil. 
There was no coronet upon my brow; but I was a 
king, and they knew it not. I saw among them 
neither pride nor violence. I came as a foe, but I 
returned a friend. ‘Tomy people I said, do these 
men no harm; they are ‘not of the bands who waste 
us. ‘The prophet of the Great Spirit rebuked me. 
He said that the shade of my father thirsted for the 
blood of white men. Again I sought the spot where 
thy brethren dwell. And thou knowest not this 
brow! I could read thine at midnight, if but a 
single star trembled through the thick cloud. My 
ear would have known thy voice, though the loud 
storm was abroad with its thunders. I came to thy 
home hungry, and found bread; beaten by the tem- 
pest, and thou badst me lie down beside thine hearth; 
thirsty, and thy son for whom thou mournest 
gave me drink ; heavy in spirit, and thy little daugh- 
ter whom thou seekest sat on my knee, as the lamb 
turneth to its shepherd. My heart yearned over 
her; for she smiled when I told her how the beaver 
buildeth his house in the forest. Now, why dost 
fix on me sucha terrible eye? Believest thou I 
could tear one hair from their innocent heads? 
Thinkest thou that thy red brother can forget a 
kindness? Thy children are sleeping in my tent. 
No hand should have been lifted against them : and 
had I but one blanket, it should have been their 
bed. But I will not hide them from thy eyes, for 
I know the heart ofa father. ‘Take thy babes, and 
return in peace unto thy people.” 

He waved his hand, and two of his attendants 
ran towards the royal tent. In a moment Antoine 
and Elise were in the arms of their father. The 
twilight of the next day bore upward from the re- 
joicing colony a prayer for the heathen of the forest, 
and that hymn of devout thanksgiving, which min- 

L. 


gles with the music of heaven. H. S. 
Hartford. 
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For the Youth’s Companion, 
MATERNAL INSTRUCTIONS, OR THE HISTORY op 

MRS. MURRAY AND HER CHILDREN.—Coneludeg, 

We have now done with James and will turn oy 
attention to those partsof this interesting book which 
are not connected with his history. With the per- 
mission of the Editors we will make a few extracts 
The following is a conversation between Mrs, Mur. 
ray and a Sabbath scholar: 

““Come, Nancy,” said she, “tell me what was 
the chapter you got last and repeated at the school?” 
Nan. It was the third chapter of John, Madam 
Mrs. M. What is that chapter about? Nan. It jg 
about one Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by night 
and what Jesus said to him. Mrs. M. What did 
Christ say to him? Nan. He said, Except a map 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God, 
Mrs. M. Did Nicodemus understand him? Nan, 
No, madam, he said, How can a man be born when 
he isold? Mrs. M. Did Christ explain it to him? 
Nan. He said, Except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God, 
Mrs. M. Did Nicodemus understand him then? 
Nan. No: he said, How can these things be? Mrs, 
M. De you understand what Christ meant by being 
born again? Nan. I can’t say 1 do, madam. Mrs, 
M. Whatdo you think it is? Nan. The master 
told us what it meant, but I am afraid I can't say it 
right. Mrs. M. But you can tell me something ofit. 
Nan. He said, to be born again was to be made 
new Creatures ; and that it is the Holy Spirit that 
creates men anew, that they may be happy in the 
kingdom of God. Mrs. M. What is the use of their 
being made new creatures? Can nobody be happy 
without that? Nan. No, madam, for they cannot 
enter the kingdom of God without it. Mrs. M. 
Why sot? Nan. Because we are all born in sin, 
which is the same thing as being born into the 
devil’s kingdom, and nobody can be happy there. 
Mrs. M. How do you know that you are born in 
sin? Nan. It is said in the fifty-first Psalm, Be- 
hold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me. Mrs. M. Are all men bom 
sinners? Wan. Yes; ‘as it is written, there is 
none righteous, no, not one :”’ And, ‘‘ by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin, ands 
death hath passed upon all men, for all have sin- 
ned.” Mrs. M. How do you know that no man 
can see the kingdon of God till he be born again! 
Nan. Christ says he cannot. Mrs. M. But why is 
it that no man can be happy till he be born again, 
and enter the kingdoin of God? Nan. Because 
till then he is under sin, and under the curse of God, 
and no man can be happy in such a state ; ‘‘for the 
wages of sin isdeath,” and “God is angry with the 
wicked every day.” 

Mrs. M. What becomes of those who never enter 
the kingdom of God? Nan. They die in their sins, 
and are sent away into ever lasting fire, prepared 
for the devi! and his angels. Mrs. M. Is not that 
their own fault? Nan. Yes; for if they had be 
lieved in Christ, they would have been saved, and 
have gone into everlasting life. Mrs. M. How do 
you know that? Nan. Christ said to Nicodemus, 
‘* As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up ; that who 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life; for God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever beliet- 
eth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. Mrs. M. Then do you understand from that, 
that every one who believes in Christ is born again, 
and enters into the kingdom of God? Nan. Yes, 
madam. 

Mrs. M. What are we to believe about Christ ! 
Nan. All that the Bible says about him. Ars. M. 
Tell me something of it. Nan. He came into the 
world tosave sinners. Mis. M. Where did he come 
from? Nan. He came from heaven, for he wa 
there with the Father before the world was. Mrs. 
M. In what condition did he appear in this world 
Nan. In great poverty and suffering. He was * 
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man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. Mrs. 
M. Why did he suffer such things? Man. Because 
he took upon himself the curse, and submitted to 
the punishment that sin deserved. He was wound- 
ed for our transgressions, and bruised for our ini- 
quities. Mrs. M. How long did his sorrows and 
sufferings continue: Nan. Until his death upon 
the cross, when he said, It is finished: and bowed 
his head, and gave up the ghost. Mrs. M. What 
was finished then? Nan. The Redemption of sin- 
ners; for he gave his life aransom for many. He 
poured out his soul unto death, bearing the sins of 
many, and making intercession for the transgres- 
sors. Mrs. M. What took place after his death? 
Nan. He was buried, and rose again from the dead 
the third day, according to the Scriptures; and he 
went into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of 
God. Mrs. M. What is he doing in heaven? Nan. 
He is carrying on his work of saving sinners, by 
sending his Spirit along with his gospel into their 
hearts. He is exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to 
give repentance and the forgiveness of sins.” 

We also wish to extract a few good remarks re- 
specting the behaviour of children while at church. 

‘“‘Now I expect that some mothers,when they read 
this, will say, ‘‘ That is impossible with our child- 
ren. You will as soon tie the wind, as make them 
sit still in church, and hear what the minister says. 
They are so full of spirit, poor things, one does not 
like to check them!” 

** Yes, my good ladies, I know that your children 
are full of spirit; but did it never occur to you that 
it is the spirit of folly which is: bound up in the 
heart of a child, which the rod of correction, judi- 
ciously and faithfully applied, willdrive out? You 
cannot change the hearts of your children, though 
there is ground to hope that God will do even that 
for those parents who, in humble dependence on his 
promised blessing, train up their children in the 
way that they should go: but you can train them 
up to habits of attention ;—you can teach them to 
behave with propriety in the company of friends; 
and you could teach them to do the same in the 
church, if you would begin in time. If you would 
make a point of any thing within the reach of their 
capacity, that point will be obtained. 

“The first timethey enter a place of worship let it 
be strictly enjoined that no trick, or play, or levity 
of any kind, will be suffered, under the penalty of 
such chastisement, as the fault deserves, as soon as 
you get home. Let this rule be established as ir- 
revocably as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
(and nothing ought to be arule ina family but 
what deserves to be so established,) and you will 
soon find that your children are capable of as much 
quietness and attention as yourselves. This is not 
a mere theory. ‘The experiment has been tried in 
many instances, & the result has been as described. 

“But what!” (IL think I hear some parents 
ask,) ‘‘ would you have us chastise our children on 
the Sabbath day ?” 

“Indeed I would, if, on that day, they transgress 
so as to deserve it. If you delay till Monday, you 
will have forgotten the fault, and it will go unchas- 
tised; or the child will have forgotten it, and will 
not be able to connect your discipline with his 
transgression. If you chastise a child for your 
own pleasure, merely because you are in a passion, 
itis a very wicked thing, on the Sabbath or any 
other day; but if your sole motive be the good of 
the child, it may be done to great advantage on 
the Sabbath. Besides, ‘‘ Thou shalt chastise thy 
son betimes,”’ is as really a divine command, as, 
‘‘Thou shalt remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy ;” and the former is as acceptable a piece of 
service as the latter, if it be done in a Christian 
spirit, in dependence upon the divine blessing, 
with a view to the best interests of the child. 

_“T am aware that these sentiments are at variance 
with some modern systems. Chastisement is reck- 
oned altogether unnecessary, and even improper, 
by some who affect great knowledge of human na- 
ture: but it is enough for a Christian to have di- 
vine authority for any thing. He takes for grant- 
ed, that he who created man, must know human 


the world; and when he reflects that such as the 
following are the words of God, he can neither dis- 
pnte nor hesitate about the matter: ‘* Chastise thy 
son while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare 
for hiscrying.”” An Apostle says, ‘‘ We have had 
fathers of our flesh who corrected us, and we gave 
them reverence ;”’ but whoever heard of reverence 
of parents, or any other good disposition, in those 
children whose faults were unchastised? Indeed, 
how can reverence or gratitude be expected of such? 
‘“* He that spareth the rod hateth his child ;” and 
if parents hate their children, they cannot expect to 
be regarded by them with love or reverence.” 

There is a conversation on one other subject 
which we should like to lay before our readers. 

** Mary was sorry that Harriet knew so little of 
what was really useful, and Harriet wondered that 
Mary expressed no desire to see such things as she 
had seen. No doubt Mary felt like other children. 
A thought would occasionally pass over her mind, 
that she would like to see a play, just toknow what 
it was like. But then, she reflected that her moth- 
er never went to the theatre, and she was sure 
that if it were a place where she could get good 
to herself, or do good to others, she would not 
stay away. Older Christians will act under the 
influence of higher motives; but this was enough 
to satisfy Mary. 

“One night at tea, Harriet, addressing her mo- 
ther, said, “* What do you think? Mary never saw 
a play.” 

‘“* Mrs. B.—I wonder, consin, you did not take 
your children to the theatre when you were in 
town last winter. Surely they would like to see a 
play for once at least. 

‘** Mrs. M.—It is not so much a consideration 
with me what they would like, as what is good for 
them; and, if I had thought good were to be got at 
the theatre, I should have gone, not once only, but 
very often. 

‘“* Mrs. B.—Some of our best authors call it a 
school of morality ; and I think we should all teach 
our children good morals. 

“‘ Mrs. M.—T here can be no question of that; 
but I must have better authority than that of our 
best authors, before I can believe the theatre a fit 
place for learning good morals. 

“ Mrs. B.— What better would you have ? 

“ Mrs. M.—1 should like to have the authority 
of experience, for instance. I never knew one of 
my thoughtless friends made serious by attending 
the theatre. I find the most careless and profligate 
persons are the most constantly there, without any 
symptom of reformation ; and I have known young 
men of apparently good moral character, who, af- 
ter being led to the theatre, have fallen into bad 
company, and many immoralities. 

“ Mrs. B.—But the evil has arisen from their fal- 
ling into bad company. 

‘* Mrs. M.—It may be so; and it is one princi- 
pal objection which I have to the theatre, that it is 
the chosen resort of bad company. I should no 
more think of taking my children there to learn 
good morals, than I would of taking them into a 
house infected with the plague, to acquire good 
health. Besides, I have always understood, that 
Players themselves are not remarkable for the good- 
ness of their moral conduct; and if there be any 
good in the system, they should learn it first. 

“« Mrs. B.—We had a sober company in York, 
last Spring. They paid such respect to religion, 
that they did not act a play during Passion-week. 

** Mrs. M.— What may [| understand by Passion- 
week ? 

“ Mrs. B.—It is the most solemn season of the 
year, when we are reminded of the sufferings of our 
blessed Saviour. 

“* Mrs. M.—T hat is of all subjects the best for 
promoting good morals. Indeed no true morality 


will be found to exist in the world but in connexion 
with the knowledge of what Christ suffered for sin ; 
but if the theatre be a school of morality, why not 
attend it in Passion-week as well as at any other 
time? What is this but an acknowledgement that 
the amusements of the theatre are inconsistent with 





nature better than any theorist or philosopher in 


the duties of religion?” 





Among all the Sabbath school books we have 
read, we have seldom found a better one than “Mrs. 
Murray and her children.” It is decidedly among 
the best books in the Sabbath school library. ‘The 
selfishness of the human heart is drawn to the life, 
in the character of James Murray ; nor has the au- 
thor clothed the picture, as is tvo often the case, with 
such borrowed attractions as to enlist the feclings 
of the reader in its favor. Reviewer. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
[Written by a young Miss at School.] 

Another year has run its fleeting course. The 
sun of a new one has already risen upon us, and 
doubtless many look upon it with utter thoughtless- 
ness and indifference. But ought we to behold it 
without emotions of gratitude and praise to our 
kind Preserver? While many have fallen on our 
right hand and on our left, we are yet spared, the 
living monuments of his tender mercy. 

How swiftly has the last year flown! We think of 
the changing seenes we have met, and all seems a 
dream. Year after year rolls on, and all is but a 
day. So many succeeding years ought not to find 
us the same thoughtless beings, so regardless of all 
but the present. Did the last year find us the 
worldly selfish beings of the preceding, and has 
this found us the same? These things ought not 
so to be. If, in looking back upon the past year, 
we discover nothing peculiarly immoral or censura- 
ble in our conduct, we shall see much to regret, 
much that is wrong. The remembrance of many 
valuable privileges abused, of opportunities for do- 
ing good neglected, and of precious hours wasted, 
will but serve tothrow a gloom upon the past. 

The commencement of a new year is a proper 
season for the commencement of a new course of 
conduct, a new life. I hope all of us are forming 
new resolutions for the year to come, should there 
be another short year for us. Hitherto many of us 
have lived to no good purpose. Mere earthly 
pleasure has been the chief object in which our 
thoughts and efforts have centred. The youthful 
mind, I know, is strongly bent on pleasure, as the 
only source of happiness. But I trust the scenes 
of pleasure, which many of our youth have already 
formed for the present year, are not those only in 
which self aione is interested, but such as shall in 
part, conduce to the comfort and pleasure of oth- 
ers; such as will reward them with the “ luxury of 
doing good.” I would hope many of us have com- 
menced this year with new views of time, with a 
deeper sense of the importance of diligently em- 
ploying it with a wise reference to eternity. If so, 
and if we abide by these views, it will indeed be a 
new year to us. It will then be characterized by 
something worth the living for, and the opening of 
of the next, should we live to see it, will be free from 
the unhappy reflections, with which the thought of 
the last is associated. 

Various have been the dealings of Providence 
with us the past year. Some of them prosperous, 
others adverse ; some joyous, others grievous. But 
few of them, I fear, have answered the end for 
which they were designed. Let not those which shall 
befal us this year, meet with the like reception. 

Though a new year has opened upon us, though 
we have as fair a prospect of long life as at the com- 
mencement of years that are gone, though our 
limbs are vigorous and active, and our cheeks glow- 
ing with health, let us not indulge too strong ex- 
pectations of long continuance here. Many of our 
friends and acquaintances, upon whom the last year 
opened with as cheering beams as upon ourselves, 
have gone to their long home. We too, before the 
revolving sun shall have dawned upon another new 
year, may have fallen into the sleep of death. Let 


us then so spend this year, that should the grim 
messenger call for us before its close, we may mect 
him with the same peace and joy as did one, dear 
to us all, who commenced the last year with as fair 
prospects as we; but ere its close was cut down 





Jike the flower of the field, in the very bloom and 
January 7th, 1829. 


beauty of youth. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








WHAT IS IDLENESS. 

** Here,” said I to my class of Sunday scholars, 
as I helda little book in my hand, ‘*this is for the 
child who can give me the best answer to the ques- 
tion—What is idleness?” ‘I can, teacher,” an- 
swered one; “‘if you say we are to learn our les- 
sons, and we come to you, and don’t know any of 
them, and have had nothing to prevent our learning 
—that is idleness.” ‘‘I can, teacher,” continued 
another ; “‘ you tell us tocome clean and neat and 
tidy; and if, instead of that, our tippets and frocks 
are torn, though we have had time to mend them— 
that is idleness.” ‘I can, teacher,” said a third lit- 
tle creature ; ‘‘ if you tell us we are to be here at 
nine o’clock, and we loiter about and do not get 
here till ten—that is idleness.” Several of my 
young ones were silent; and I asked if any one 
had any ti:ing else to say. ‘ Yes, ma’am,” replied 
an elder girl, “‘ I know that what my school-fellows 
have said is idleness, is so; but there is another 
kind beside that. We know that we are to be up 
early in the morning, to pray for a blessing on the 
instructions we are to receive; to ask a blessing, 
also, on our minister and our school ; to read a chap- 
ter in the holy Bible, and to be in time for prayer 
with our teachers; but if we waste the sacred mor- 
ning in bed, and g6 not rise at a proper time—that 
is idleness.” When this answer was finished, each 
one seemed to say, “ Verily [ am guilty in this 
thing.” J paused for a minute, and then deliver- 
ed the book into the hands of the last mentioned 
girl, for she, I considered, had answered the best. 


—p— 
Replies of a Boy in a Subbath School to a Visitor. 
When the visitor entered, the boy was reading 
the first chapter of John and the seventh verse, viz: 
——‘* The same came for a witness, to bear witness 
of that light,that all men throughhim might believe.” 
I asked him who spoke those words? He replied, 
It was John the Baptist.—Who was John the Bap- 
tist? A witness of the light—Of what light? The 
true light, Jesus Christ.—Who is Jesus Christ? The 
Son of God.—Why was he called Jesus Christ ? 
Because he came to save sinners.—Are you a sin- 
ner? Yes, and every man living.—How do you 
know that you are a sinner? Because I have bro- 
ken the commandments.—Perhaps every man has 
not broken them, how then can all be sinners? It 
is written, ‘ All have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God.”—As you say you are a sinner, and 
as sinners are not suffered to go to heaven, how do 


you expect to go there? I hope to go there through 
the merits of the Saviour. 
—ee 
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* ALL THINGS NEW.” 

Children are said to be “fond of new things.” 
They like new clothes, new books, new houses, 
new horses and carriages; and when they travel, 
they wish to visit new places which they have not 
seen before. If they are affectionate in their 
spirit, they have no wish to exchange their pa- 
rents and brothers and sisters for new ones; but 
many of them are willing to see new faces, and 
have many new associates and friends. This de- 
sire for novelty is implanted in them by their Cre- 
ator; and when it is regulated by reason and the 
word of God, it is innocent. If it be indulged till 
it becomes unreasonably strong, it is sinful, and 
renders them unhappy. Their wishes cannot be 
always gratified ; and gratification is soon succeed- 
ed by disappointment and vexation. For he who 
is always looking for something new, becomes dis- 
gusted with the most valuable blessings merely be- 
cause he has possessed them for a day or two, or 
has seen and enjoyed them before. 

But, as we said, a moderate desire for something 
new, is innocent. It also contributes very much 
to the good temper and the comfort of children, 
and promotes their advancement in knowledge. 
When they wake in the morning, and their little 
hearts beat high with expectation, to see what the 





new “day will bring forth;” they rise with alac- 
rity and joy, and go-out to the business and enjoy- 
ments of the day with an ardor which otherwise 
they could not have. Ifthey had no love to new 
things, they would be dull, mopish, stupid and un- 
healthy. New objects and new seasons supply mo- 
tives to effort; and with those who have any de- 
gree of curiosity, carry them forward from day to 
day, during at least the active period of their lives. 

A new day comes often, and often renews its 
influence upon us all. The repetition and the 
frequency of that influence, however, diminish its 
power in some degree. A new year comes more 
rarely, and its influence is comparatively great. 
It is a season which can occur but avery few times 
in the longest life; for what is oug life? It isa 
vapor, which appears fora little time, and then 
vanishes away. A man who had passed through 
one hundred and thirty of these periods said : ‘Few 
and evil have the days of the years of my life been.’ 
But how seldom does any man live half that num- 
ber of years in this age of the world? How large 
a portion of a generation die, before they see thir- 
ly, twenty, or even ten years. A new year, there- 
fore, is a great event, and fitted to have great in- 
fluence upon old and young. The former cannot 
live to see many more; the latter are not sure but 
the present one is their last, ; 

A new year has just come. Dear children and 
friends, you are wishing to know what new things 
it will bring to you, now, and while its days and 
months are passing by. Ifyou could read “ what 
months are writ for you,” during the coming year, 
as you can now read the past, perhaps you think 
you should be glad todo it. But God has kindly 
made the record of the future “a sealed book” 
which you cannot open. No doubt, however, if 
you live, you will meet with a multitude of new ob- 
jects and events; perhaps new possessions, new 
pleasures, and new attainments in knowledge, per- 
haps new trials, new sorrows, and new vexations. 
Many old things will continue with you; some that 
you would gladly part with,if you could; others 
that you would desire to keep while you stay in 
the world. It is likely too, that some who read 
this page will, in the course of this year, pass the 
untried gates of death, and enter upon a world 
where all things will be new, and then remain the 
same forever. May we all be ready for sucha 
great and final change. ; 

Even in this world of changes, and sins, and sor- 
rows, there is such a thing as all things becoming 
new. There is to be a period called the Millennium, 
because it will continue a thousand years, which 
will be different from any other period, long or 
short, since time began. The knowledge of God 
will fill the world; wars, and idolatry, and every 
evil work shall cease; men will be holy and hap- 
py; the true God will be worshipped and glorified ; 
and the Lord God will dwell with men and be their 
God. In reference to this time, He that sat upon 
the throne said, in the revelation to John, ‘‘ Behold, 
I make all things new.” And John saw as it were, 
‘*a new heaven and a new earth,” and the “ holy 
city, the new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven.” There will not be a new earth lit- 
erally, and the minds and bodies of men will re- 
main as they are now. ‘The great change will be 
in this, that men will be holy, & write Holiness to the 
Lord on all that they possess, and do unto the Lord 
allthat they do. This glorious Miliennium is has- 
tening on: who will not pray for its coming while 
he lives, and do his part that it may commence im- 
mediately ? 

But even if almost the whole world should still 
lie in wicketiness, nothing hinders that.any indi- 
vidual should have all things new concerning him- 
self. If he will repent and believe, and if he will 
live godly in Christ Jesus and do good, he may 
come at once into anew and wonderful world. For 
says the apostle, ‘‘ If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature; old things have passed away ; be- 
hold, all things have become new.” The Christian 
is anew man; and all things within him and around 
him are new. True, he isa mortal still; liable to 
sickness, and pain, and constant changes, and dis- 





solution. He is beset by temptations, and falls into 
sin. He must sustain life like other men; and 
while in the body, must be connected with the world 
and worldly things. Still, all things are new. “To 
the pure, all things are pure; but unto them that 
are defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure.”? To 
them that love God, “all things work together for 
good.” The Christian has new affections and pur- 
poses, new joys and sorrows, new hopes and fears. 
He serves a new Master, has a new treasure & a new 
country, lives for a new and noble object, and leads 
‘*a new life in all manner of holy conversation and 
godliness.” And well may it be said, that he has 
Joys “‘with which a stranger does not intermed- 
dle.” All things are new and blessed with the be- 
liever, in times of worldly prosperity, in hours of 
the deepest tribulation, and in the valley of the 
shadow of death. Who would not be a Christian 
indeed, and drink of those pleasures which are ever 
new “through all the changing scenes of life ;” and 
which will forever spring fresh from the throne of 
God and of the Lamb 2. 

May God grant such a happy New-Year to every 
reader; new, in the most important and happy 
sense. May this be a season, when those who are 
Christians shall devote themselves to God with 
greater simplicity and holy ardor, and be as it were 
again converted. May it be the hour when every 
wanderer after worldly vanity shall return to God, 
and penitently seek the Redeemer’s favor. May it 
be “fas the beginning of days” to all of us, and 
as the dawning of the “‘ set time to favor Zion.” 








MISCELLANY. 








A TRUE STORY. 

The subject of my little story, is a child of 1B 
years of age; the child of poor and pious parents, 
and one of a large family, who had been taught to 
kneel down every morning and evening to say his 
prayers. He went into a farmer’s service at the 
above age, and on parting with him, his mother 
charged him never to neglect his prayers. The 
child slept in a room where there was a man ser- 
vant and another boy. When he kneeled down, 
the others laughed at him: however, he went on; 
saying, that he had been taught that it was right, 
and his duty to do so. After a time, the man, won 
by the boy’s general conduct, said to the other boy, 
** Why, to be sure, this is nothing more than right ; 
let us do sotoo.” After this they never failed to 
kneel down night and morning. Thus useful was 
the proper but modest behaviour of the little boy. 


[Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. 
—_— 


How excellent it is to do good to our friends,and 
at the same time to make friends of our enemies. 


ee el [Socrates. 
Tf]you think you are too strong, be a drunkard; 
and you will soon be subdued by a powerful enemy. 








POETRY. 








THE SETTING SUN. 


Thoughts suggested by seeing the setting sun, when away 
from home, and anxious to reach it before dark. 


The Sun is sinking in the west, 
And I am far away 

From home and friends, and place of rest ; 
I can no longer stay. 


So may the anxious traveller, 
To those who would delay 
Address his speech, and hasten on; 
He can ne longer stay. 


And so the Christian Pilgrim should 
With speed pursue his way ; 

His road is long, the time is short, 
He should no longer stay. 


The aged well may feel this truth : 
Their sun’s expiring ray 

Is sinking fast into the grave, 
And will no longer stay. 


The young may find, when least they think, 
Their closing hour of day ; 

And mourn in vain that youthful charms 
Can bribe no longer stay. 


My un is sinking in the west, 
And I am far away 
From Him I love, and all the blest,— 
[Sab. Sch. Herald. 


I ean no longer stay. 
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